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Technical Cooperation in Latin America 


U.S. Business and Technical Progress 


(The following is a condensation of selected portions of Technical Coopera- 
tion in Latin America: How United States Business Firms Promote Technologi- 
cal Progress, by Dr. Simon Rottenberg, fifth in an NPA series on Technical 
Cooperation in Latin America. Dr. Rottenberg, faculty member of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Chicago, is currently teaching at the Catholic 
University of Chile under an International Cooperation Administration con- 
tract between the two schools.) 


. S. BUSINESSES and industries have contributed greatly to Latin 

American technological progress. Entrepreneurs from the United 
States have played an important role, from early times, in expanding 
community facilities that create the conditions for technological prog- 
ress in Latin America. In many countries, they engineered and con- 
structed transportation and communication facilities which helped 
end isolation and forged a national economy out of local economies. 
These contributions, which date from the early and middle parts of 
the nineteenth century, were usually made by individuals who were 
granted concessions for such enterprises. 

U.S. enterprises in Latin America now differ from these earlier ven- 
tures in three respects: They operate in far more competitive markets; 
they operate through branch or subsidiary extensions of established 
corporate firms, or purchase minority equities in producing ventures, 
rather than as adventuresome individuals; and there is much wider 
diversification among industries. 


. S. BUSINESSES bring in new techniques, designs, formulas, and 

technicians; import the discoveries of U. S. research laboratories; 
and sometimes themselves engage in experimental research. They dif- 
fuse technical knowledge by training their own Latin American em- 
ployees, by giving technical assistance to their suppliers and their 
customers, by making available plans and design drawings, by distri- 
buting publications, by “demonstrating” new practices, and by en- 
forcing change upon Latin American firms through competition. 
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_ UN Day—October 24 


@ “So long as the world is beset 
with ominous problems, so too will 
the United Nations remain a 
‘sheer necessity.’ If we are impa- 
tient to see the UN succeed quick- 
ly, we should remember that the 
UN is a human organization 
which accurately mirrors the dif- 
ficulties of an uneasy world in 
which peace .. . is precarious. As 
a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations, the UN de- 
pends directly on the support and 
will of its members, and knowl- 
edge and understanding of the 
United Nations by the populations 
of the member nations is a his- 
toric necessity.”—Stanley M. 
Rumbough, Jr., 1957 National 
Chairman, U. S. Committee for 
the United Nations. 


Observance of UN Day this year will be on 
October 24, and again will commemorate the 
historic day in 1945 on which the Charter of 
the United Nations was ratified by a ma- 
jority of the then 51 participating countries. 
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New Methods 


Formal and systematic management methods 
have been imported along with U. S. businesses. 
When branches and subsidiaries of U. S. firms 
apply management practices used at home, they 
demonstrate improvements in management to 
Latin Americans at first hand. In addition, U. S. 
firms have put specific management techniques 
to work which were new to Latin America—such 
practices as preventive maintenance of equip- 
ment, cost accounting, quality control, and in- 
centive wage systems. 

U. S. firms selling goods and services in Latin 
America demonstrate new distributive practices, 
including employment and training of salesmen 
to give specialized technical assistance to cus- 
tomers. By spreading these practices among 
Latin American firms through competition, they 
have stimulated more productive standards 
while carrying into Latin America the knowl- 
edge inherent in commodities. Through personal 
instruction, manuals and other visual media, 
they have trained customers’ and distributors’ 
employees to use and service products. They have 
assisted customers in solving specific technical 
problems, have affected the technology of Latin 
American households, and have pushed the 
technology of simple machines deep into the 
rural regions of Latin America. 


Buyers’ Influence 


U. S. businesses engaged in buying operations 
contribute to technology in Latin American 
countries by encouraging organization of com- 
plementary firms from which they can buy com- 
ponents, by giving technical assistance and in- 
formation to these firms, by enforcing standards 
of quality upon suppliers and creating price in- 
centives for high-quality performance, and by 
making available to suppliers the services of 
testing laboratories and technicians. 

Sale of technical services and distribution of 
trade and technical journals, important instru- 
ments for discovering and spreading technical 
knowledge, have played a fruitful role in the 
transfer of knowledge between the U. S. and the 
Latin American countries. More U. S. publica- 
tions could be circulated in Latin America, how- 
ever, and the Latin American countries should 
encourage establishment of technical publishing 
houses. 

U. S. business firms trained Latin Ameri- 
cans—either their own employees or outsiders— 
through scholarships and grants for study, train- 
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ing at the “home office’ of a company in the 
United States or at formally organized technical 
training schools, and on-the-job and formal 
training activities in Latin America. 

U. S. businesses can and should do more to 
expand their contributions to Latin American 
technology. U. S. firms could put into practice 
four programs which would increase the store 
of technological knowledge in Latin America 
and provide more skilled personnel and a more 
up-to-date working climate for their operations. 


Training Programs 


1. Selecting promising Latin Americans for 
training at U. S. universities at company ex- 
pense. Training could be in fields related to the 
firm’s operation, with the student under an in- 
formal commitment to work for the company 
upon compieting his schooling. In other cases, 
firms might subsidize students for work in any 
field as a demonstration of good will. 

2. Sending significant numbers of Latin Amer- 
ican employees to the United States for technical 
instruction. The good will of the people and 
governments of these countries can be won and 
kept by sending young people of talent to the 
U. S. for training and study. At the same time, 
by pursuing such a policy, these firms will be 
making a significant contribution to the techni- 
cal skill of the people of that area. 

3. Making formal training programs already 
in operation in the United States available as 
much as possible to Latin Americans. Firms with 
Latin American subsidiaries or branches should 
establish training programs there when opera- 
tions become large enough. 


4. Making grants to universities for research 
in fields related to the company’s operations. This 
program would raise the level of science instruc- 
tion in universities generally, in addition to 
stimulating new research efforts in Latin 
America. 


Whether devices through which knowledge 
can be transferred have a large or small impact 
on technical practice in Latin America depends 
on whether institutional conditions in Latin 
America favor technological progress. 

The stock of knowledge will tend to increase 
if more resources are devoted to the search for 
knowledge, if the proportion of technically 
trained people in the total population is in- 
creased, if channels for importing knowledge 
from other countries are made free and clear, 
and if permission is granted more readily for 
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entry from abroad of people who command 
knowledge or who receive new knowledge with- 
out reluctance. Also, ways of diffusing knowledge 
rapidly and. widely would add impetus to prog- 
ress in technology. 


Latin American Policies 


To help break down barriers to acceptance 
and use of “imported” knowledge within Latin 
America, Latin American countries could adopt 
these specific policies: 


e Establish public research facilities and en- 
courage research by private firms. 


® Establish or expand fellowship programs for 
sending young people abroad for advanced 
_ Study, with emphasis on technical training. 


e Relax restrictions on entry of foreign firms, 
permit both foreign and national firms to 
bring in technicians freely from abroad, and 
encourage establishment of national firms 
selling technical information and services. 


e Engage university faculties who will devote 
their time wholly to teaching and research, 
revise university curricula with greater em- 
phasis on pure and applied sciences, and ex- 
pand facilities for vocational and technical 
education at all levels. 


e Encourage creation of professional and tech- 
nical societies and emphasize the exchange 
of knowledge in their activities; establish 
scientific and technical clearing houses and 
communications centers. 


e Keep markets in the economy competitive, 
improve efficiency of capital markets, and 
make judicial institutions more impartial. 


_ As the industrial sector has become more im- 
portant in Latin American economies, the proc- 
esses by which knowledge has passed out of the 
United States and into Latin America has taken 
on new dimensions. Now, more than formerly, 
pure knowledge is being transferred in the form 
of blueprints and designs, patents and licenses, 
research findings and the results of laboratory 
tests, formulas, organizational skills, and tech- 
nical personnel. While trade in commodities is 
still an important vehicle for transferring knowl- 
edge, its proportional contribution to the process 
seems to be diminishing. This change holds high 
promise for the progress of technology and for 
growth in the Latin American economies. 


(Technical Cooperation in Latin America: How 
United States Business Firms Promote Techno- 
logical Progress, by Dr. Simon Rottenberg; NPA, 
Washington, August 1957; 148 pp.; clothbound 
$3.00, paperbound $1.75.) 


Capital Funds for European Industrial Development 


HE STRUCTURE of the European industrial 

economy has undergone great changes be- 
cause of war, scientific discovery, technological 
innovation and political action, the OEEC report, 
“The Supply of Capital Funds for Industrial De- 
velopment in Europe” states. It appears, the re- 
port continues, that certain institutions feeding 
capital to industry may not have developed as 
rapidly as the industrial economy. Moreover, 
the abnormal demands of postwar reconstruc- 
tion in industry and almost universal inflation 
has placed heavy burdens on these institutions, 
the report says. 

The report evaluates the efficiency of existing 
institutions—direct loans, commercial banks and 
“banques d’affaires’, mortgage banks, special 
long-term credit institutions, private credit in- 
stitutions, savings banks, insurance companies 
and pension funds, building societies, and invest- 
ment trusts and finance companies—in making 
capital accessible to, and recognizing the needs 
of, industry. These institutional arrangements 


are evaluated by a series of parallel studies on 
Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, and the United Kingdom, 
covering the years 1952-4 when savings and 
capital formation had settled down to a fairly 
steady course. 

The report also studies self-financing which 
has provided the major portion of capital for in- 
dustry. 

Throughout the report, the problem of short- 

age of capital is emphasized, but along with this, 
is presented evidence of the recovery of the in- 
stitutions feeding capital to industry, and to 
a certain extent, capital flows to meet techno- 
logical development. The report shows that there 
is in all reporting countries a sufficient return 
toward a reasonably balanced economic condi- 
tion. 
(The Supply of Capital Funds for Industrial 
Development in Europe, Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, Paris, January 
1957; 238 pp., $2.00.) 
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Problems of U.S. Enterprise 


in Latin America 


¥ UMAN PROBLEMS of U. S. Enterprise in 
Latin America” is a topic that warrants a 
special issue of Human Organization, published 
by The Society for Applied Anthropology. The 
issue is based in part upon research, and in part 
upon discussion with management representa- 
tives who participated in a seminar with the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations (July 1956) on this subject. 
Problems brought out in the study include 
the different ways of life due to the contrast of 
cultures; language barriers; establishing a sense 
of initiative and personal responsibility in Latin 
American personnel; understanding and work- 
ing with Latin American governments and com- 
munities; providing special facilities for workers 
in company camps; important differences be- 
tween North American and Latin American 
unions; the training of local supervisors and the 
role of North American supervisors; and the 
handicap of a lack of a capable middle manage- 
ment group. 


HREE MAIN PITFALLS are cited in the 

usual first approach to Latin American cul- 
ture. First is the myth, according to the authors, 
that “human nature is pretty much the same 
the world over.” This does not take into con- 
sideration the fact that people have different 
social and economic interests, and do not re- 
spond the same way to identical incentives. 

A second pitfall is the conception that culture 
is a fixed system that controls forever the be- 
havior of individuals. This conception does not 
allow for progress and social changes. 

The third pitfall is the moralizing tendency 
to label the actions of others as “‘short-comings” 
when these actions do not conform to our ways 
of doing things. 

The report gives numerous examples to illus- 
trate the problems it discusses, and offers spe- 
cific suggestions to management on how to 
solve them. 


(“Human Problems of U. S. Enterprise in Latin 
America”, by William F. Whyte and Allan R. 
Holmberg; special issue of Human Organization 
of The Society for Applied Anthropology; Fall 
1956. Vol. 15, No. 3.) 
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Economist Solomon Barkin, NPA trustee and 
member of the labor, international, and steering 
committees, has been a prominent labor union 
spokesman since 1937 when he was appointed 
to his present position of director of research of 
the Textile Workers Union of America. He re- 
ceived a B.S. degree from the College of the City 
of New York, where he later taught. Following 
his M.A. from Columbia, he was a university fel- 
low (1932-3). He served as ass’t. director, Com- 
mission on Old Age Security (1929-33), and as 
ass’t. director, NRA Labor Advisory Board (1933- 
6). He entered the labor union field with TWUA 
after serving as chief, labor section, division of 
industrial economics, U. S. Commerce Dept. Mr. 
Barkin has held significant posts since his af- 
filiation with the TWUA: labor consultant, War 
Production Board; vice chairman, commission 
on research, President’s Conference on Indus- 
trial Safety; chairman, board of directors, Inter- 
union Institute, Inc.; delegate, Inter-American 
Statistical Congress; textile consultant to the 
United Kingdom Mission of Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration; Whertheim Fellowship for 
Industrial Relations (1948-9); vice chairman, 
Joint Council on Economic Education; member, 
American Standard Textile Code; standing com- 
mittee, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; execu- 
tive committee, National Committee on the 
Aging, Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion; American Statistical Assoc.; and American 
Economic Assoc. In addition to contributing 
frequently to periodicals, he has written many 
books including: The Older Worker in Industry 
and Toward Fairer Labor Standards. He is co- 
author of Air Conditioning in Textile Mills, 
Work Duty Charts for Textile Operations, Textile 
Workers Job Primer, and co-editor of Research in 
Industrial Human Relations. 
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Canadian-American Committee 


HE INCREASING INTERDEPENDENCE be- 

tween Canada and the United States—next- 
door neighbors on the North American con- 
tinent, and close to each other in economic, 
political, and defensive areas—has created prob- 
lems which call for immediate study. NPA has 
formed a committee of leaders of the private 


economy from both countries to undertake this 
task. 


Serving as co-chairmen of this new NPA Cana- 
dian-American Committee are R. Douglas Stuart, 
former U. S. Ambassador to Canada, now Chair- 
man of the Board, the Quaker Oats Company, 
and Robert M. Fowler, President, Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association. 


The Committee is to be composed of 40 to 50 
members, with membership equally divided be- 
tween the two countries. Members will represent 
agriculture, business, labor, and the professions 
and all geographic sections of North America. 


T THE PRESS CONFERENCE in Washington 

July 15 announcing the Committee’s forma- 
tion, H. Christian Sonne, NPA Chairman, 
pointed out two broad areas of need for a com- 
mitte to strengthen Canadian-American ties: 
self-preservation during this period when the 
communist threat must be taken seriously, and 


signs of possible economic differences between 
the two countries. 


A series of discussions among Canadian and 
American leaders, held under the auspices of 
NPA, led to formation of the Committee. These 
discussions identified the following problem 
areas needing study by the joint group: 


e Opportunities for expanding Canadian-Amer- 
ican trade and methods for correcting the 
present lack of balance in trade between the 
two countries 


e The St. Lawrence waterway, its operating 
policies and long-term economic impact 
e Disposal of agricultural surpluses 


e Supply and demand for North American ma- 
terial resources 


e Reciprocal taxation 
Educational and cultural relationships 
e Development of the Columbia River Basin 


The Committee will hold its first meeting © 


November 15-16 in Montreal. A research direc- 


tor and an assistant research director—one 
Canadian, the other American—will be ap- 
pointed later. 


1957-8 Unesco Program 


NESCO’S PROPOSED PLANS for 1957-8 as 

presented in the Unesco Chronicle of Novem- 
ber 1956, cite the inauguration of ‘major projects’ 
as the most striking innovation of the program. 
These projects are actually logical extensions of 
previous work aimed at certain primary objec- 
tives either suggested by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, or the subject of 
explicit directives issued by Unesco’s General 
Conference. Three major projects were recom- 
mended for 1957-8. 


NE MAJOR PROJECT involves the promo- 

tion of better living conditions among the 
inhabitants of the arid and semiarid areas of 
the earth, which cover between one-quarter and 
one-half of its land surface. Another is concerned 
with improving the provision of primary school 
facilities in Latin America. 

The third major project—promoting under- 
standing between the Eastern and Western peo- 
ples of the world—is described in the report as 
one of the most important objectives of the 
Organization. Unesco hopes to achieve this in 
part by encouraging Eastern and Western spe- 
Cialists to work together, improving the teaching 
in schools relating to the cultural values of the 
East and of the West, and promoting exchanges 
of information. 

(“The Proposed Programme of Unesco for 


1957-58”. Unesco Chronicle, Vol. II, No. 11, No- 
vember 1956.) 


Donald R. Murphy Receives Award 


The Reuben Brigham award, highest honor 
that the American Association of Agricultural 
College Editors bestows, was recently presented 
to Donald R. Murphy, member of the executive 
committee of NPA’s board of trustees and vice 
chairman of the NPA Agriculture Committee on 
National Policy. 

Mr. Murphy was the editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead from 1932 to 1955. 
The award, in the form of a bronze plaque, goes 
each year to one outstanding agricultural editor 
for distinguished contributions to the spread of 
agricultural information in the United States. 


Productive Uses of Nuclear Energy 


Nuclear Power in Israel 


OW-COST NUCLEAR POWER could make 

possible large-scale irrigation, development 

of mineral resources, and introduction of in- 

dustry into Israel’s Negev desert region, which 

comprises the southern two-thirds of the coun- 
try. 

Israel needs the cultivable land and mineral 
resources of the Negev to meet requirements of 
a rapidly expanding population, according to the 
third in a series of six NPA studies on the eco- 
nomic impact of nuclear power on foreign coun- 
tries. The study, Nuclear Power and Economic 
Development in Israel, was written by Hans H. 
Landsberg and George Perazich. 


EFORE 1965, nuclear power is unlikely to be 

of direct significance for Israel, the authors 
observe. Projected power expansion until then is 
already planned, for the most part, and to switch 
from conventional power to nuclear power might 
present too many risks—such as the danger of 
nuclear reactors becoming obsolete and the un- 
reliability of operating a large plant in a small 
power system. 

The study explores the possibilities of develop- 
ing irrigation agriculture in the Northern Negev 
and industry in the North, Central, and South 
Negev. It outlines schemes for development by 
1975-80 which would add 2 or 3 percent per year 
directly to Israel’s gross national product, in- 
crease total power consumption during that pe- 
riod by nearly one-fourth, and represent foreign 
exchange savings of $20 to $30 million a year. 
Three industrial communities would be devel- 
oped in the Negev, opening the region to thriv- 
ing towns and providing job opportunities for 
several thousand people. 

Although irrigation in the Negev will be an 
important issue, even low-cost nuclear power 
might not reduce the cost of desalting sea water, 
leaving agriculture an expensive operation. 
Nuclear power might, therefore, contribute 
more to Israeli economic development if used 
to build up industry in parts of the Negev. 


(Nuclear Power and Economic Development in 
Israel, by Hans H. Landsberg and George Pera- 
zich; NPA, Washington, July 1957; x and 94 
pp., $1.25.) 


Disasters and Disaster Relief 


HROUGH A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW of 

the available material covering the physical 
characteristics, and the human and physical 
consequences, of natural disaster, in the January 
1957 issue of The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, the editors 
hope to increase the understanding of and 
stimulate thinking on the best methods to mini- 
mize the human suffering and to lessen the ma- 
terial loss that are the inescapable aftermath of 
natural disasters. 


HE ISSUE OUTLINES the nature and scope 

of the effort of both federal and local govern- 
ments in the preparation of plans, avoidance 
techniques, and the recovery, restoration, and 
rehabilitation measures used in disaster situa- 
tions. Specific examples are presented of the ap- 
plication of already prepared plans and meas- 
ures to acute major disaster situations. 

The examples of the activities of voluntary 
agencies are based largely on the work of the 
American National Red Cross. 

In the September 1956 issue of Looking Ahead, 
analytical reports on human reactions in dis- 
aster situations were reviewed in the cases of a 
fireworks factory explosion in Houston, Texas, 
and floods in southwestern Holland. 
(“Disasters and Disaster Relief’, edited by De 
Witt Smith, The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, January 
1957, Vol. 309.) 


"300,000 New Americans” 


How to provide permanent homes, jobs, and 
a better life for the swelling number of refugees 
from totalitarianism has become a major con- 
cern of government as well as of private welfare 
agencies. The private welfare agencies often 
operate independently and are supported en- 
tirely or in large measure by private donations. 

Dealing with Jewish immigrants who have 
come to America from 1934 to 1954, 300,000 New 
Americans, by Lyman Cromwell White, gives 
a historical background of the program and 
techniques in immigrant aid—including such 
steps as vocational services, integration in the 
local community, and services to children—of 
one such welfare agency, the United Service for 
New Americans (USNA). 

(300,000 New Americans, by Lyman Cromwell 
White; Harper & Brothers, 1957; 423 pp., $4.00.) 


An OEEC Report 


The Chemical Industry in Europe 


CCORDING TO an OEEC study, expansion of 

the chemical industry in OEEC countries 
from 1955 through the first six months of 1956 
has been higher than industry as a whole in 
that area. 

The 215 page statistical report points out that 
expansion was stimulated in part by the high 
level of activity throughout all industry. The 
development of new products is mainly respon- 
sible for the fact that the chemical industry is 
expanding more rapidly than manufacturing in 
general. 

Modernization and extension of plants and 
opening new factories increased 1956 chemical 
production 65 percent over 1955, following a 11.5 
percent increase in production over 1954. 


N DISCUSSING the international trade of 

chemical products, the report states that im- 
ports rose slightly higher percentagewise than 
exports. Exports still exceeded imports, but im- 
ports have tended to increase more rapidly in 
recent years. There has been little change in the 
liberalization of trade restrictions in member 
countries since January 1, 1955. 

The report underlines the two main problems 
facing the chemical industry—recruitment of 
managerial, technical and scientific personnel, 
and the continuation of long-range capital in- 
vestment. It is expected that expansion will 
persist, although the rate of expansion depends 
on meeting recruitment needs and the continua- 
tion of investment. 

For the most part, the report continues, there 
has been an increase in the labor force of the 
European chemical industry. Universities, gov- 
ernments, vocational training centers, and in- 


dustry are attempting to meet the recruitment 
demand. 


— in the chemical industry of nine 
member countries, representing 80 percent 
of chemical production, rose 23 percent over 
1954. The report points out that this is about 
the same as investment in the U. S. chemical 
industry during the same period. Petroleum 
chemicals and plastics are taking the major 
share of investments. 

The bulk of the report offers statistical analy- 
ses covering the chemical industry in member 


countries, studies of various sectors of the chemi- 
cal industry, and statistical annexes of produc- 


tion, trade, and consumption trends of chemical 
products. 


(The Chemical Industry in Europe, Organisation 
for European Economic Cooperation, Paris, De- 
cember 1956; 215 pp., $2.50.) 


Foreign Students 


Bk PREDICTION that the college and uni- 
versity population in the U. S. will have 
doubled by 1970 has caused educators and ad- 
ministrators to speculate on the possible fate of 
foreign student programs. In February 1957, a 
report was issued by the Committee on Educa- 
tional Interchange Policy stressing the need for 
increasing foreign student enrollment. 

The committee was established in 1954 by the 
Institute of International Education for the pur- 
pose of setting standards for the foreign ex- 
change programs, and bringing promising pro- 
grams to the attention of interested groups. The 
committee includes Elliott V. Bell, Harlan Cleve- 
land, Lauren K. Soth, and Kenneth Holland, 
who are NPA members. 


CCORDING TO the report, there are four rea- 

sons for increasing foreign student enroll- 
ment. First, colleges and universities have a 
fundamental responsibility to foster and extend 
communication among students and scholars of 
all nations. Second, U. S. institutions have a real 
obligation to share their educational resources 
with other countries. 

The third point brought out in the report is, 
the typical campus in the U. S. has certain 
unique qualities which make it particularly well 
suited to introduce foreign students to American 
institutions and culture. And fourth, foreign 
students help to broaden the outlook of Ameri- 
can students, both inside and outside the class- 
room, and of the American community. 
(Expanding University Enrollments and the 
Foreign Student, A Case for Foreign Students at 
U. S. Colleges and Universities, by the Commit- 


tee on Educational Interchange Policy, February 
1957.) 
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Point Four Conference 


EPRESENTATIVES of 107 national organi- 
zations, inclading NPA, attended the Fourth 
National Conference on International Economic 
and Social Development, held in Washington, 
D. C. in February 1957. Conference co-chairmen 
were Governor Orville Freeman of Minnesota 
and Charles P. Taft, Mayor of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The conference was sponsored by the Point 
Four Information Service, an informal group of 
representatives of farm, labor, educational, re- 
ligious, cooperative, and civic organizations in- 
terested in the technical assistance and eco- 
nomic development programs of the United 
States, the United Nations, and nongovern- 
mental agencies. This group has met informally 
for over five years. 


REPORT ENTITLED People Working To- 

gether summarizes the main points brought 
out in speeches by such men as Thorsten V. 
Kalajarvi, Acting Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs; Tyler Wood, As- 
sistant Administrator for Evaluation, Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration; Paul G. Hoff- 
man, member of the U. S. delegation to the 
United Nations; Senator Jacob K. Javits of New 
York; Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minne- 
sota; Representative John M. Vorys of Ohio; and 


Representative Brooks Hays of Arkansas. 

The report also gives excerpts from the panel 
discussions and round tables held during the 
conference. 

Areas of general agreement emerged in the 
two days’ discussions. These included endorse- 
ment of the establishment of the Special UN 
Fund for Economic Development in terms of 
multilateral economic aid, the use of American 
agriculture surpluses for world development, 
and, while agreeing that military aid was es- 
sential, urged that economic aid be given a 
larger share of the total U. S. foreign aid pro- 
grams. 


(People Working Together, 64 pp., 25¢ per copy 
from: The National Conference on International 
Economic and Social Development; 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave. N. W., Washington 5, D. C.) 
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